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WIRELESS SPEAKERS 
FROM ROCOTON 

New wireless speakers capable 
of receiving and reproducing qual- 
ity sound up to a distance of 150 


feet were recently announced by 
Comtrad Industries of Midlothian, 
Virginia. 


Recoton was able to introduce 
this new generation of wireless 
‘speakers due to the advent of 900 
MHz technology. This newly ap- 
proved breakthrough is said’ to 
have resulted in wireless speakers 
with the quality of wired speakers, 
primarily intended for placing speak- 
ers in an adjacent room, the radio 
waves passing through walls, but 
movie makers who give shows in 
large halls and auditoriums will find 
the speakers useful by not having 
to string long speaker wires the 
length of the hall. 

A transmitter plugs into a 
headphone or other output jack on 
a sound source and sends_ the 
sound to the speakers, anywhere 
within a radius of 150 feet. The one 
transmitter can broadcast to any 
number of speakers which have an 
automatic digital tuning system 
which guarantees optimum reception 
and eliminates drift. The speakers 
are self amplified, and are approxi- 
mately 9"x6"x6" with a frequency 
response of 50Hz-15KHz. 


It is claimed that 35mm film has 
the equivalent of 2000-3000 lines 
of video resolution, enough for 
quality transfer for decades. 


VIDEONICS SHIPPING 
NEW TITLEMAKER #2000 

Videonics has started shipping 
their new Titlemaker #2000. It is 
described as a _ broadcast-quality 
video titler that hosts a variety of 
new features. 

The new 
number of 
letter styles 
with over 
90 font and 
size combi- 
nations, in- 
cluding the 
script fonts. 
These can 
be placed 
over video or colored backgrounds. 

An additional video output al- 
lows working with a second monitor. 
It can be used to create new pages 
or modify titles. Advanced scrolling 
permits entering from one direction 
and scroll out. 

The list price is under $600. 


doubles the 


model 


REGULAR 8mm NOW 
AVAILABLE IN ENGLAND 

We have a report by way of 
Australia that Regular 8mm film is 
alive and well and is available in 
England. 

Tony Shapps of widescreen 
fame is said to be responsible for 
the move: Only b&w on 100' spools 
is being supplied and it is available 
in ASA 25, 50, 100 and 400. 

The film comes from ORWO, now 
a part of Agfa. The demand is 
great and it is reported the first 
shipment was sold out in one day. 

For details write to Tony 
Shapps, 48 Dorset Street, London, 


W1H 3FH, London, England. 
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Will Video Eventualiy Succumb to 16:9? 


Convention Program Will 
Feature Festival Winners 


HE DOCUMENTARY, with spe- 

cial emphasis on history, is the 

theme of this year's combined 
convention in Park Utah, 
September 6-9. 

"Movie making is really the re- 
creating of history, be it fact or 
fiction," says David McNeill, Chair- 
man of this year's event. "We are 
able to preserve in very real-life 
terms the experiences being por- 
trayed. Those who ignore the les- 
sons of history are bound to repeat 
the same mistakes." 


Utah club is host 
The -Utah:  Moviemakers Club is 


City, 


host of the convention sponsored by: 


the: Ten Best of the West and joined 
this. year by our own Society, AMPS, 
the Society of Canadian Cine Ama- 
teurs and the Soéiety of Amateur 
Videographers and Cinematogra- 
phers. 

Anyone can attend. Membership 
in any of the participating groups 
is not required. Fee for the four 
CONVENTION Continued on page 6 


IF PUBLIC LIKES NEW FORMAT 
ON TV, VIDEO EXPECTED 
TO FOLLOW SHORTLY 


T A RECENT symposium held in 
Are: York City on the subject 

of satelite-to-home broadcasting 
it was revealed that the coming 16:9 
screen format will be used. The 
system, known as direct broadcast 
satelite (DBS) will have the capaci- 
ty to deliver direct to the home 


NEW 16:9 


CURRENT 16:12 


THE NEW AND THE CURRENT FORMATS 


viewer the new widescreen format 
as well as high definition TV 
(HDTV) at the same time. 

Holding up progress in this 
field is the fact -that there are few 
16:9 TV sets in use at the present 
time. But Ed Hartenstein, Presi- 
dent of the DirecTv Company. said 
as soon as the satelite is ready to 
operate it will transmit in the new 
sereen size. 


FORMATS Continued on page ¢ 
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A FAILURE 
IS A SUCCESS 


An all time go-around in movie 
circles is trying to define an exper- 
mental film. Perhaps David Ochoa 
can come to the rescue. He says: 

"I spent a lot of time and plan- 
ning on a dramatic film. I made, 
writing, filming and editing. Yet 
somehow it was a mixed-up mess. 
No one could make any sense out of 
it. 

"I entered it in three different 
festivals in the drama category and 
got nowhere with it. 

"Then I entered it in-a festival 
in the Experimental Film category 
and won top award!" 
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We recently asked 
a dozen or more festival judges a~ 
round the world what they look for 
in motton pictures. So far we have 
heard from three, Here they are: ) 


CANADA 

Judges are influenced by the 
criteria of motion picture production 
including — focus, exposure, camera 
handling, music selection, sound 
recording and of course story 

I deduct points if I see a hand 
held camera when the use of a tri- 
pod is indicated. It's a common 
fault, usually just laziness. Hand 
held cameras are O.K. for moving 
subjects, a sports event or a fast 
moving nature subject. In the final 
result it isn't the camera that moves, 

Choice of subject shouldn't in- 
fluence judges, but it does. I re- 
cently judged a competition in which 
all producers were young students, 
Over 90% of the entries were gloomy, 
sorded, violent, sexy, down-beat 
productions. A couple that were 
light and humorous got higher 
marks. 

The rapid advances in video 
technology have made possible some 
remarkable effects. These are not 


all good. Videographers. would do 
well to remember that the best 
transition is a simple cut. The fact 


that we associate one image with the 
Proceding one is what makes motion 


pictures possible, : 
. John Carey, FRPS 


Canadian Film Festival 

MALTA 
Non-commercial films usually 
come in two categories: those pre- 
-sented by film school 


eee 


students - 
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where the finish and also the polish 
are very refined, and those made 
by single individuals with the help, 
maybe, of family and friends which 
often betray their origin. The 
irony is that while film school stu- 
dents stick to an original idea 
which is developed, narrative-wise 
in fiction films and linear-wise in 
documentaries, abstract and animat- 
ed films, strictly according to theme 
with hardly any intrusions in sub- 
plots or other marginal paraphern- 
alia aimed to give "significance j! 
many other non-commercial films are 
pretentious and try to imitate com- 
mercial films with hardly any means 
at all, 

What a judge looks forward to 
is a single idea, developed at 
script stage in the most economical 
way, bearing in mind that availa- 
bility or creation of sets or set 
pieces, sparsely shot according to 
the spirit of the film without any 
decorative frills, again economically 
edited, leaving in what is absolutely 
essential and letting the audience 
figure out the rest, and imagina- 
tively directed in the sense that if 
one has photogenic actors who, 
however, cannot act, it is better to 
stay on close-ups, and if one has 
“big" special effects which one can- 
not afford, it is better to stay on 
a montage style. All in all, mod- 
esty is recommended. 

Anthony Muscat 
Golden Knight Film Festival 
SWEDEN 


The films in our festival are 
judged by professionals. 

Usually five judges see the 
films together. After each film 


they jot down their impressions of 
the film under the following guide- 
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lines: 

Common viewpoints: - (content, 
dramaturgy, editing, etc.) 

What is seen: (actors, requi- 
sites, milieus, etc.) 

How it is seen: 
the pictures, camera work, 
ing, etc.) 

‘What is heard: (dialogue, sound 
effects, music, etc.) ~ 


(composition of 
light- 


Then the five judges discuss 
the films, and decide on their 
choices. 


Most important is a film that is 
interesting to watch, that the story 
is well visualized. If it is too long 
it can be boring. If it is hard to 
understand the interest will fall. 

The judges' comment sheets are 
given to the producer. 

Bjorn Andreasson 
sFV-festivalen 


NOVEL CONTEST 
IN EUROPE 

In Europe a novel contest is 
being held. Called "The Film Hunt" 
it calls for making a video in not 
more than two hours. 

It is forbidden to edit the video 
except what can be done with the 
camera, like inserts. — o 2 

The length of the video has to 
be between 45 and 70 seconds. The 
subject is revealed when the compe- 
tition starts. This year the subject 


was "The Shop Assistant." 


If you are unable to tell 
your story upon the big screen 
without using the spoken word, 
then you are using the medium 
improperly. 


John Ford 
Famous Movie Director 
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FORMATS (Continued from page 1) 

The question up front is, will 
the public care enough about the 
new screen format to buy the new 
TVs that are just now coming on 
the market? 

Will video follow? and VCRs? 

The widescreen format is not 
new. Experiments with wide screen 
are almost as old as movies them- 
selves. There have been many 
ways to produce the different for- 
mat. One was the use of an ana- 
morphic lens both on camera and 
projector. The lens would "squeeze" 
the picture onto the frame, and 
when the same lens was placed on 


the projector it would "unsqueeze". 


the picture back to normal size. 


Crop top or bottom 


Another has been to simply 
crop the top, or bottom, or a little 
of both as was done to make the 
"widescreen" version of "Gone With 
the Wind", several years after it 
had played in theaters in its origin- 
al size. 

When sound on film was first 
introduced in the late 20s Radio 
Pictures released their films in a 
square format, 4x4. the frame being 
made narrower to allow the sound 
track to run along one edge inside 
the perforations. 

While the various widescreen 
formats have had their followers 
through ‘the years, the general 
public has never seemed to care 
much one way or the other. 

When TV became commonplace 
with its normal 16:12 (4x3) screen, 
motion picture producers felt they 
had to buck TV competition and did 
so by shooting movies in a wide- 
screen format. The earliest to be- 
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come well known was Cinemascope, 
then there was Cinerama which used 
three cameras and three screens for 
projection. Obviously the three 
cameras as well as the projectors 
had to be accurately synchronized. 
The audience, however, has al- 
ways been more interested in the 
story being told than the dimen- 
sions of the screen on which it is 
being shown. i 
Opinions are plentiful as to 
what extent the public will flock to 
the new format and the higher defi- 
nition. No mention was made as to 
whether the new TV sets will be 
able to accomodate both screen sizes, 
But if the new format catches 


on, says Joe Clayton, Exec. VP of 
Thompson _ Electronics, then the 
major motion picture studios will 


switch to the new format in order 
to feed DBS with the tremendous 
amount of program material it will 
need. 


The question resolves in to: 
"Will video follow?" There seems no 
doubt that it will. In the profes- 
sional field TV cameras are now 


ready to go ahead with the new 
format as soon as there are enough 
TVs that will accept 16:9 
Professional movie cameras are 
also being redesigned to meet the 
need, although the new -format can 
easily be obtained in the labatory 
by masking the scene top and bot- 
tom. The director and cameraman 
will have to take this into consid- 
eration when shooting the scene. 
Consumer video cameras are 
already on the market. Those cap- 
able of switching from the current 
standard to 16:9 will no doubt be 
the ones most desired. The ques- 
tion remains, will 16:9 catch on? 
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MISTAKES MOST OFTEN MADE BY 
BEGINNING VIDEOGRAPHERS 


1. Camera hand held and unsteady. A tripod 
should be used whenever possible if superior 
results are wanted. 
2. Scenes too long. 
their message is made clear. 

3. Scenes too short. Not enough time to note 
what the scene says. 

4. Most shots taken at eye level. Different 
angles give Z much more interesting result. 

5. Camera tilted. Nor- 
mally shots should be 
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They continue long after 


SIDESOCSODESHESRROCUEAERSSCESERIECTSERE ERD OES 


: DO YOU HAVE YOUR 
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CONVENTION Continued from page 1 
which includes all events is 
($30 if paid by July 1.) 
All events including screenings 
will be held at the Yarrows Hotel, 
Knowledgeable, experienced 
speakers will include Russell Holt, 
a writer and producer of historical 
documentaries, Brian Gubler, a 
commercial producer of documentar- 
ies for 40 years, and Jim Jones, a 
writer and collab- 
orator on documen~ 
tary filming. 


days 
$35, 


taken with the camera = = 

level with the ground. E - ENTRY FORM = AMPS member 
6. Too much zooming. = FOR THIS YEAR? = += Stan Whitsitt will 
Zoom jenses are great = Write to = address "The Cre- 
for filling the screen = Howard Lewis, Fest. Dir.’ = ative Treatment of 
with the action, but & “1661 View Way . = Reality." 

their use as a zoom is & E} Cajon, CA 92020 = Poi isons 
se]dom necessary. Saynpsecansaneunsea.ageapudsQeReneneaenar en aan Boag hoe 


7. Good framing is sel- 
dom considered. Too often no attempt is made 


to center the subject and frame the scene 


when possible. 


8. Poor composition within the frame. Thought 
must be given to composing each scene in an 
acceptable manner. 

. Camera often too far from subject. Nor- 
mally the subject should fill the screen. 
If a zoom Jens is not available the camera 
should be moved closer to the subject. 

10. No consideration for the light. The sun 
over the shoulder is stil? the best. The use 
of backlight is tricky but fine when done 
well. 


The 9.5mm film, used by non- 
professionals in Europe for over 70 
years is losing popularity, but a 
"Super 9.5 may replace it. The new 
size is limm 66 and the frame size 
is about the same as 16mm. 

(From the Unica News, March '94 } 


Jones of Videonics demonstrates his 
company's new Video Mixer, Title- 
maker and "Thumbs Up" Editor. 

The traditional Question and 
Answer session will close the con- 
vention. A panel of three or four 
experts will answer questions from 
members of the audience on any 
movie subject. 

Throughout the four days and 
evenings the winning films and vi- 
deos from the annual competitions 
of each of the four participating 
societies will be screened. Several 
post convention tours of the area 
have been planned. 

Reservation forms were included 
with the last issue of Movie Makers. 
Full information and additional forms 
can be obtained by writing Conven- 
tion Chairman David McNeil, 470 
East 1350 North, Bountiful, Utah 
84010. or dial (801) 295-4744. 
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is quite different from the 

sound used with a dramatic 
picture. The latter consists almost 
entirely of dialog which is substan- 
tially a part of the action. so to 
speak, whereas a documentary 
mostly uses a musical background 
with narration as a voice over. 
Some documentaries do use dialog 
at times, but a narrator's voice is 
seldom dialog. ~ ; 

This is a look at the narration 


T': SOUND WITH a documentary 


in documentaries. The use of sound. 


effects and music will come later. 

It has been said that the nar- 
ration is a necessary evil. Maybe 
it is. If so, all the more reason a 
narration should be well done. 

Adds vital information _ 

In theory the narration adds 
information vital to a fuller under- 
standing of the picture which the 
picture, alone, cannot or does not 
provide. 

When -using narration with a 
documentary there are certain rules 
that should be considered. As with 
all rules in an artistic medium, they 
can be broken providing the result 
is successful and works well. 


CURRENT CUSTOMS FOR WRITING 
A GOOD NARRATION: 


-- Let the picture tell as much of 
the story as it can before starting 
to write any narration. 


-- Edit the 
the narration 
the narration. 


first keeping 
then write 


picture 
in mind, 


-- The reason the narration must 
be considered when editing is be- 
cause 


narration has the capability 
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SOUND and the DOCUMENTARY _ 


_ A "NECESSARY EVIL" REQUIRES THOUGHT AND CONSIDERATION 


of making a long scene seem shorter. 
A scene ten: seconds long standing 
alone may seem much too long, but 
when a good commentary is written 
for that scene, when on the screen 
it will appear far shorter than ten 
seconds. 


-- Poorly written narration will 


cause a picture to drag. 


-- When scenes appear that have no 
narration they can and should be 
short. 


-- When the picture is edited first 
then timing of the narration be- 
comes vitally important. 


~- Good narration refers to the 
scene on the screen at the time 
each word is spoken. Since narra- 
tion must be timed so accurately, 
it is not easy to write, 


-~ Even a good narration will sound 
mixed up and jumbled when spoken 
alone. Make no mind. It will 
straighten out to perfection when 
laid under the picture. 


-- Consideration is given to the 
speed of the chosen narrator's de- 
livery. If his’ delivery changes in 
pacing due to the action on the 
screen, the number of words spok- 
en per miniute will vary. 


--. The point of view is introduced 
early and maintained. It may be 
the view of the producer, the view 
of the people in the scene, the 


public or some other entity. 


ithe antl 


-- While every effort should be 
made to have the narration run 
smoothly, it should not be contin- 
uous. Example: A sequence runs 
60 seconds. Let the narration run 
for only 50 seconds, resulting in a 
"breathing spell" for the audience 
of 10 seconds. A continuous narra- 
tion becomes tiresome and any au- 
dience requires frequent breaks. 


-~ An old saying goes: Never talk 
about what's on the screen and 
never talk about what's not on ‘the 
screen. Example: "Mollie is wear- 
ing a red rose." No, because the 
picture shows that. "Mollie's cousin 
prefers carnations." No, 
Mollie's cousin is not on the screen. 


-- A good narration runs smoothly, 
giving necessary information not 
forthcoming on the screen. 


-- Good naration uses full sentences 
with verbs - never captions. (A 
caption is a phrase, usually used 
simply to give the name of a place 
or identify a structure or a piece 
of action. Captions are choppy, 
stilt the flow of narration and soon 
are tiring. Good narration never 
uses them.) 


-- Normally all verbs are in the 
present tense because the narration 
is describing 
screen at the time it is being seen, 
the picture on the screen is "de- 
scribing" the action on the screen. 
Example: "The Indian is using a 


because . 


the picture on the- 
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Sn Fe ge en eS 
new kind of ," not "The Indian 
was using a new kind of ---," 


-~ Past tense is normally used only 
when the action on the screen was 
completed before the picture was 
taken. Example: "The dam was com- 
pleted before the war." 


--Narration can be used to bridge 
two unrelated scenes. It does this 
by comparison: "The game of Ice 


Hockey is similar to the game of 
soccer because..." and by contrast: 
"The game of Ice Hockey is far 


different from the game of baseball 
because..." 


-- A beginner can be spotted by 
his consistent use of "This is ..." 
before each ‘new scene. Best never 
to use it or use it rarely. 


-- Objective narration is mandatory 
if the picture is for general show- 
~ ing. 


-- Beware of subjective narration 
for it often indicates a "diary" pic-- 
ture. Use of the pronouns "I" and 
"we" usually stamp the picture as 
a personal record. The worst cli- 
ches ever are "This was the hotel 
where we stayed," or "We had our 
finest meal in China in this restau- 
rant," and serve as prime examples 
of subjective narration at its worst. 
Even in personal travel documentar- 
ies it is totally amateurish. If such 
treatment is wanted, best such se- 
quences be removed to a separate 
reel and shown only to family. 


These have been but a few of 
the precautions to take when writ- 
ing narration for documentary work. 
A poor narration hurts a picture. 

Next month: Sound effects. 
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‘Writer Says Advertising 
Garbled to Impress Public 


O WHAT EXTENT is digital im- 

portant in audio and video? 
; When Shooting video and play- 
ing it back through a monitor or 
TV the user cares not what proces- 
ses were used to create the picture 
only the quality of the picture he 
sees. 


"Today all types of electronic 


devices advertise some kind of 
‘digital feature'", says Ken Hahn 
writing in a recent issue of TV 


Technology Magazine. "Digital cir- 
cuitry and processors are incorpor- 
ated in everything from VCRs to 
telephones." 

Hahn says much of the adver- 
tising used today is garbled, prob 
ably on purpose to sound big and 
to impress the public. "I've been 
in this business a long time and I 
often don't know what they mean on 
what the function of the product 
is," he says. "Digital clearly has 
been positioned in our ... language 
to define the zenith of audio. As 
a result people expect to pay a 
premium for anything if it is digit- 
al. Whether or not it affects the 
performance, it definitely affects 
the price." 

An all digital machine, he says, 
does not replace the origin of the 
signal or the final release on a mon- 
itor or through a speaker. These 
are still both analog. So, he asks, 
what happens digitally to improve 
the picture or sound? 

What defines a product as anal- 
og or digital? he wants to know. 
"Which functions are digital and 
which are not? What does ‘digitally 


controlled! mean? How is the final 


result affected?" 

Ken Hahn is co-founder of New York's Syne 
Sound, has received three Emmy Awards and 
12 ITS Monitor Awards. 


Pacific -Deleted 

We recently received an entry 
form for the Pacific Film Festival in 
San Francisco whose entry deadline 
was April 1. 

The name was new to us as it 
was their first year. 

We listed the festival in our di- 
rectory and it was scheduled to 
appear in the March-April issue. 

A little investigation turned up 
some disturbing facts about the 
Pacific Film Festival. 

First, it seemed strange that no 
date for exhibition was announced, 
nor was the location of the screen- 
ings given. The entry fee for a 
short film was $80, quite high we 
thought, for a new and unknown 
festival. No mention was made as 
to how long the entries would be 
kept nor when they would be re- 
turned. 

No date of judging nor de- 
scription of judging procedures was 
another mystery, and no name of a 
director or any other responsible 
person was listed. 

Because of these irregularities 
we deleted the festival from our 
regular festivals listing. 


Japan is noted for its strict 
censorship -laws. Lately Japanese 
customs has been rough on festival 
films entering the country. It is 
reported two tapes were refused 
entry earlier this year because of 


scenes considereed immoral. 
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DIGITAL WORKS LIKE “MAGIC” 


WHEN IN DIGITAL FORM SOUND AND PICTURE CAN BE CHANGED 


log appeared in this publication 
earlier this year generally de- 
scribing the two terms, how the 
processes were different, and the 
working relationship between them. 
When put to work these two 
concepts for storing data can do 
many strange things with various 


A ARTICLE on Digital and Ana- 


results. 
Foremost, perhaps, is the abil- 
ity to "change" analog into digital, 


such as playing a disc of music 
(analog) and feeding it into a com- 
puter, and in the process change 
the music to digital form. 

Fine, but why? In this process 
of re-recording there may have 
been imperfections from the disc 
being played such as rumble from 
the turntable motor, static, loss of 
high frequencies, or other unwant- 
ed defects, 

When analog is re-recorded to 
analog all of these imperfections go 
_ right along and appear in the re- 
recording. 

' Since in digital, recording is 
changed to a series of numbers, Is 
and 0s, and the sequence of these 
numbers determines what will be 
played back, it is possible to re- 
arrange the number sequences to 
erase the ‘rumble, the static, even 
add the high frequences all through 
the manipulation of the computer. 

In playing back, however, the 


digitalized signal goes through a 
DAC (digital to analog converter) 
because the ear receives the in- 


formation only. in analog form. 
The principal is the same with 


amples of the 


a motion picture, either video or 
film. With video, sensors record 
the. brightness of each pixel (a 
pixel is the smallest element that 
makes up a digital image) which can 
then be stored or broadcast. 

With film, sensitive electronic 
scanners sample the light and dark 
areas of the film frame and convert 
it to binary or numeric information. 
Now the subjsct matter in each 
frame can be changed by manipula- 
tion of the numbers. Mathematical 
techniques are employed to sharpen 
details, erase dust specs, add or 
eliminate shadows, correct a blurred 
image, and a host of other changes. 
None of this would be possible with 
pictures in analog form. 

Information stored in digital 
form when recorded to analog is al- 
ways the same. No matter how 
many copies are made, they are al- 
ways identical in quality. 

TV signals currently in analog 
require a wide bandwidth. If the 
TV signal were converted to digital 
form the visual information could be 
compressed and several TV (or 
other) signals could be transmitted 
using the same space. 

It is said HDTV would not be 
possible without digital technology, 
and because of the similar functions 
between digital technology and the 
new TVs, it is predicted they may 
eventually be combined into one 
unit, described as a computerized 
TV. 

These have been but a few ex- 
"magic" of which 
digital is capable. 


July-August, 1994 


| NO REPLY | 


Dear sir: 


On January 14 I sent a tape to 
the Canadian Broadcasting Company 
in Manitoba in response to your ar- 
ticle in the January Movie Makers. 

This was for consideration in 
their upcoming TV program, "Open 
Wide." for which they had asked 
for entries. 

It is now May and I have not 
heard a word, no acknowlegement 
of receipt of the tape let alone its 
return to me. 

I phoned them but got the run- 
aound. 

What should I do next? 


Lou Lanser 
Vaneouver, B.C. 


Editor's note: On May 
23 Movie Makers wrote 
to CBC for an explana- 
tion. Their reply: 

"We received over 
1000 submissions and 
we feel every entry 
has the right to a 
fair screening. This 
has resulted in dor- 
Mant periods between 
receipt and screening. 
Mr. Lanser's film re- 
sides safely in our 
office awaiting its 
imminent screening." 

Movie Makers firmly 
believes that every 
festival, Jarge or 
small, should promptly 
acknowledge receipt 
of all entries wheth- 
er they receive one 
or a million! 


vs. Video. 


system. 


AUSTRALIA SPEAKS FOR FILM : 
from Australia and noticed the following treatise on Film °: 
We thought you'd be interested in seeing it. » 
We reprint it just as received. We make no comment. 


The advantage of movie film over TV & Video 


1. It lasts longer. Many movie makers have 60 year old film in perfect condition. 
The life of video tape is estimated to be 15 - 20 years. 
2: Better resolution. The definition of professional video formats is only around 600 
lines. Compare this with Super 8's 1200 lines and 9.5 & t6mm's 5000 lines. 
3. Film formats are standardised around the world. Unlike the many incompatible video 
‘systems in use. ( PAL,NTSC & SECAM). Film can be easily transfered to any video 


4. Film is the only practical medium for 3D, anamorphic widescreen and animation effects. 
5. Film is never outdated. The original 35mm film format is still in use today. 
Incompatable 1125 line high definition widescreen TV is already out in Japan. 

6. Film equipment is cheaper! A super 8 camera, projector, editor and splicer can be 
bough for around $ 200.00. A Super VHS camcorder, TV and editing equipment 
would cost around $10,000.00 

7. 12 250 line resolution image recorded with a VHS camera is transfered to high 
definition TV, the result is still only a 250 line resolution image. Whereas super 8 

film will be reproduced with a full 1200 lines of resolution. 

8. A high definition video camera for the 1125 fine system is worth around $ .5 million. 

Super 8 film can give comparable results at only a couple of hundred dollars. 

9. And the list goes on! You can probably think of a few yourself. 
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All-Time Favorites 


The 12 most. popular. films of 
all time (number of viewers, not box 
office) are: 
1. E.T. the 

million, 
. Gone With the Wind, 1939, 281,000,000, 
- 101 Dalmatians 1961 258,000,000. 
Star Wars 1977 251,000,000. 
Fantasia 1940 243,000,000. 
Jaws 1975 235,000,000. 
The Jungle Book 1967 229,000,000 
Beverly Hills Cop 1984 221,000,000. 
» The Sound of Music 1965 219,000,000. 
10. Aladdin 1992 217,000,000. 
11. Home Alone 1990 212,000,000. 


Extra-Terrestrial, 1982, 296 


2 ODN AM & wr 


12, Ghost 1990 211,000,000. 


Only one is rated R, Beverly Hills Cop #8 
Of the 12, four came from Disney, 3,5,7,10. 


We received a_ mailing 


- Ed. 


(Remember, if you want the quailty and the memory to last, make your original on film) | . 


